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by Garry Johnson 
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I AM A TARGET FOR ABUSE AND PHYSICAL ATTACK, TM STOPPED LATE AT NIGHT FOR WALKING HOME BY THE 
POLICE. THEY MUST THINK TM A DANGER TO SOCIETY, I’VE BEEN REFUSED A CUP OF TEA IN A BRITISH RAIL 
CAFE, A PINT OF BEER IN VARIOUS PUBS, TVE BEEN BEATEN UP BY WEST INDIANS, 'COS THEY'VE BELIEVED 
WHAT THEY'VE READ IN THE PRESS, WHAT I AM, AINT YOU GUESSED, TM A SKINHEAD. 

YEAH, TM A SKINHEAD AN 1 TM PROUD, 'COS I RECKON SKINHEADS ARE THE WORKING CLASS CULTURE, ’AN 
YOU DONT LIKE IT, THE POWERS THAT BE, ‘COS WE DONT CONFORM TO YOUR SOCIETY. 

WERE A WORKING CLASS THING ’AN TM A WORKING CLASS BLOKE, WITHOUT AJOB, THANKS TO YOU. TM A 

SKIN’COS I LIKE THE MUSIC, THE CLOTHES'AN THE LOOK,'AN THE FEELING OF BEING PART OF A MOVEMENT. I 

DONT CARE WHAT THE PAPERS WRITE, I DONT GIVE A FUCK ABOUT POLITICS, I AINT NEVER VOTED AND I 
AINT NEVER GONNA. I AINT A NAZI, A COMMIE, OR EVEN A SOCIAL DEMOCRAT, TM JUST ONE OF MANY WHO 
AINT GOT NO ONE IN AUTHORITY. MY OWN VIEW ON POLITICS IS THERS IK i AMT HKBB '«them-N THBBB 
ALWAYS HAS BEEN. MY ONLY VIEW ON RACE IS THAT I HAVE MORE IN COMMON WITH A WORKING n 
BLACK THAN I HAVE WITH SOME RICH MIDDLE CLASS WHITE PERSON WHO SPENDS THEIR LIFE TELLING ME 
WHAT TO DO. APART FROM THAT, I AINT GOT NOTHING TO SAY ON RACE OR POLITICS EXCEPT ALL 
POLITICIANS ARE CORRUPT 'AN PHONEY LIARS, 'AN IWOULDNT PISS ON THEM IF THEY WERE ON FIRE. 

I AINT SAYING ALL SKINS ARE ANGELS, I AINT ONE MYSELF, ALL TM TRYING TO SAY IS, DONT JUDGE US BY 
WHAT YOU READ, SURE WE'LL FIGHT IF PROVOKED, BUT ALL WE GONNA DO IS HAVE A LAUGH, PLACES TO GO 
'AN THINGS TO DO, YOU GIVE US ENTERTAINMENT 'AN A CHANCE IN LIFE, 'AN THE MAJORITY OF US WILL GIVE 
NO TROUBLE. - -- 

UNITED 

THE VOICE OF Oil IS CALLING YOU 
WITH A MESSAGE THAT IS TRUE 
PUNKEY HERBERTS STRAIGHT AND SKIN 
ALL OF YOU COME ON IN 
COS OTS FOR SKINS AN OTS FOR PUNKS 
ITS F UN AN FURY, REAL URBAN FUNK 
THE VOICE OF OI IS UNITY 
T HE BEA T OF THE STREET IS YOU AN ME 
UNITED IS THE THING TO BE 
UNITED AGAINST SOCIETY 
SO S TICK TOGETHER AND SEE IT THRU 

STR ENGT H THRU OIIS ME AN YOU 
LET THEM TWIST OUR EVERY WORD 
BUT WERE GONNA BE HEARD 
COS OI AINT ABOUT HAVING A FIGHT 
OI AINT EVER ABOUT BLACK VS. WHITE 
THE VOICE OF OI IS UNITY 
NOT THEM OR US JUST YOU AN ME 
UNITED IS THE THING TO BE 
POW ER TO THE PEOPLE NOT ANARCHY 
T HINK H OW STRONG WE COULD BE 
UNITED AGAINST SOCIETY 












SKINHEAD HISTORY 


Skinhead origins begin in Britain in the mid to late 1960's. Out of a youth cult known as the "Mods,” the rougher kids began cutting 
their hair close, both to aid their fashion and prevent their hair from hindering them in street fights. These working class kids 
adopted the name Skinheads to separate themselves from the more dainty and less violent Mods. Huge groups of these explosive 
youths would meet every Saturday at the football grounds to support their local teams. The die hard support for a group's team 
often lead to skirmishes between opposing supporters, leading to Britain's legendary "football violence." When night swept the 
island, the skinheads would dress in the finest clothes they could afford, and hit the dance halls. It was here they danced to a new 
sound that was carried to Britain by Jamaican immigrants. This music went by many names including: the ska, jamacian blues, blue 
beat, rocksteady, and reggae. At these gatherings the skinheads would dance, drink, and laugh with each other and the Jamaican 
immigrants whom brought the music to Britian. 

During the 1970 s, there were many changes in the "typical" skinhead. For some fashion went from looking smooth in the best 
clothes you could afford with a blue-collar job, to looking like you were at home, even when you were out. For others the disco 
craze of the seventies hit hard, resulting in feathered hair, frilly pants, and those ugly seventies shoes. By the late 70's the National 
Front, Britain s National Socialist party, had invaded the skinhead movement. Kids were recruited as street soldiers for NF. Since 
skinheads were already a violent breed, the NF decided that if their young recruits adopted the skinhead appearance, the might 
benefit from the reputation. It was at this point that racism permeated the skinhead cult without the consent of its members. 

Also by the mid 70 s punk had put the rebellion back in rock-and-roll, opening a new avenue for street kids to express their 
frustrations. The shifting mindset brought kids into the skinhead movement as yet another form of expression. By the late 70's punk 
had been invaded by the colleges, and record labels, letting down kids who truly believed in its rebellion. From the streets came a 
new kind of punk rock, a type which was meant to be true to the working class and the kids on the street. This new music was 
called Oi! by Gary Bushell, and the name stuck. Oi! revived the breath of the working class kids. Because of Oi! music's working 
class roots, the media scorned its messages unlike they had done with the first wave of punk. With the change in music came a new 
kinds of skinheads, and the gaps between the different types widened. Aside from the National Front's skinheads, the movement had 
been simply a working class struggle, rather than a right-left political struggle. With skinheads forming their own bands, political 
lines began to be drawn on the basis of right-left and even non-political politics. Politically right groups were often associated with 
the National Front and had distinct racial messages. Leftist groups looked at the working class struggle through labor politics. 
Non-political groups often shunned both sides simply because they chose to be political. The Oi! movement consumed most of the 
1980's and is still alive today. 

Skinheads have spread to every part of the globe. Each country supports an independent history of skinhead goals, values, and 
appearances. The definition of "skinhead" varies from country to country, which doesn't say too much since it also varies from city 
to city. 

Starting in the late 80's, through present day, there has been a large resurgence back to the "traditional" values and appearance of 
the 1960’s skinhead. This has occurred in Britain, America, as well as most of Europe. This has lead to even more tension, this time 
between "traditional," and "non-traditional" skins. 

In the United States there seems to be a significant increase in skinheads. In practically any city in the US it seems that you can find 
at least one token skin. This increase has also resulted in a splitting of the dress and ideology of the American Skinhead. 

The first major increase of American skinheads occured in the very early eighties when hardcore began to rise out of punk rock 
Generally harder and more aggressive than punk rock, hardcore displayed more individual frustration than the standard punk rock 
song. Several of the first American skinhead bands were: Iron Cross (DC), Agnostic Front (NY), Negative Approach (MI), and I 
believe the Fuckgees (??). These bands gathered large skinhead followings which had there own style of dress and ideology. Most 
were still working class kids, but most dressed in T-shirts and jeans and looking nice was more of a hassle than an expression of 
status The white nbbed tank-top t-shirt (the "Wife Beater") became a common fixture among hardcore skins. As trans-Atlantic 
communication increased, there was a move toward the fashion of the traditional British skins. This movement has picked up even 
more momentum in the last few years, but another trend, the move towards baggy, hip-hop style clothes has also been on the rise. 

e latter style as well as the hardcore skinhead are usually considered non-traditional skinheads simply because of there choice of 
dress, but the differences of dress also reflect different ideas about what being a skinhead is all about. 

The increasing numbers on both the traditional and non-traditional sides have lead to conflict between the sides. Often, traditional 
won t consider a non-traditional skinhead as a skinhead. Non-traditionals see the traditional as a group of people following 
skinhead trends. Another case of skins fighting skins instead of, as the Business put it, the real enemy. 
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Importance of Ska, Rocksteady, and Reggae 

"Ska is the father of rocksteady, grandfather of reggae music. Which came first the chicken or the egg? Back to the original 
form." 

~ Ska, Ska, Ska, Prince Buster with the Skatalites 


The original music of the skinheads was the music of Jamaica. Brought to the British Isles by the Jamaican immigrants, the sounds 
of Jamaica slowly grew in popularity through the working class. The first style of music to come along was the Ska. Starting in the 
late 50's American R & B was replacing calypso and latin music as the popular music in Jamaica. The Dancehall Sound System 
operators, men with turntables and loudspeakers, began getting more music from America and the fight to get the newest release 
became fierce, and not always friendly. The classic story is that DJs would scratch the labels off their records so that their enemies 
would not know what record it was that they were playing. By the early sixties people such as Duke Reid, Sir Coxson Dodd, and 
other began recording Jamaican artists to play on their sound system. The music became the Ska, and was the first unique music of 
the newly independent Jamaica. 

The summer of 1965 was an extremely hot one in Jamaica and the fast pace of the ska was difficult to dance to without falling 
from heat exhaustion. The music then began to change to rocksteady. In the rocksteady, the horns were scaled down, and the bass 
was given more freedom and volume. With the slowing of the music, it also opened the way for vocal groups. The rocksteady 
period opened the door for such artists as Desmond Dekker, Keith and Tex, the Paragons, the Jamaicans, Phyllis Dillion, just to 
name a few. Rocksteady was also the first Jamaican music to make it big in England. Desmond Dekker was one of the largest 
names with a number #11 hit ”007 (Shanty Town)" in 1967, and a #1 in 1969 with "Israelites". This was the music of the working 
class kids, who were now evolving into the skinheads. 

By 1969, Jamaican music had latched on in England as had the skinheads. Because skinhraHg haH such an attraction to these 
sounds, the producers and record labels starting a new kind of music aimed directly at the skinheads This was called skinhead 
reggae and had many of the characteristics of the rocksteady songs, but with even more bass and less horns. Manyof these songs 
had skinhead in the lyrics or title, such as: "Skinhead Revolt" - Joe the Boss, "Skinhead Moonstomp" - Simaiyp, "Skinhead Girl" - 
Simaiyp, "Skinhead Jamboree" - Simaryp, "Hippopotamus" - Desmond Dekker, "Moon Hop" - Derrick Morgan. Except for a few 
songs, a lot of this music was garbage, meant to make money by targeting skinheads. Regardless, these songs are skinhead classics. 


Be A Tribute to the Cult 


by gerrard a. lindsay 

The other day I did a netsearch for skinhead webpages. The majority of the ones I found had absolutely nothing to do with the 
skinhead cult, most either slagged us off or espoused dead end politics. 


Then I called james, from my band. He told me about a girl in his school who had told him about her 'skinhead' boyfriend. When he 
finally met the kid he was wearing baggy jeans, army boots, and a 25 ta life t-shirt. 


When you decide to put on boots and braces you agree to be a representative of every other skinhead in the world. You have a 
responsibility to each and every one of us, a responsibility to uphold the skinhead name. Skinhead means pride and tradition if that 
doesn t appeal to you, grow your hair out and hang up your boots. 


t really angers me when I see someone purporting to be a skinhead who has no idea of the history of the cult or even how to dress 
If you re walking down the street wearing twenty hole army boots, a metal t-shirt, with your head bic'ed and your jeans rolled uo to 
^k’nh^d 65 y ° U arC embarrassment The same 8° es for a " of those People in baggy pants and running shoes. These are not 


f? e ft S L S H^ r ^ em m y T r °° tS ’ and h ° ld T Ur head hi8h Stand U P for y° urself ’ but don,t be * bully. Love the cult, not politics 
BE A T^UTE TO Tlffi ^ mCtal M °* ° f a "’ ** 3 Ski " head 24 hfS 3 day ’ 7 days a week - In everything you do. 
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The Business 

This is an interview stolen from New Mania' no. 5. (1981) 


The BUSINESS are a band from Lewisham in south London. Their only vinyl output at the time of the interview is two tracks , 
"Product" and "Suburban Rebels" on the Carry On Oil LP, although they are due to have a single released on Secret records. 
This interview took place in a pub near Charing Cross station with Steve Kent, Quint Smith and manager Lol Pryor. So that's 
the Introductions over, let's get to (the) business... 

When did Business start? 

October 79, although we didn't get serious until the next year. The first gig was in Febrary that year at this girl's party in 
Waterloo. We had been talking about forming a band for ages. We started off doing covers, before writing our own. 

What were your lint gigs like? 

The first ones were just arranged through friends. We played ar small pubs, gradually working up to better pubs. We played one 
gig at Guy's Hospital. 

What happened at that Rock Garden gig? 

We were supporting a "Rough Trade" type band, called Vincent Units. We arrived at opening time, so by the time we went on, 
around 10.15, we was more than drunk. It was the first time we'd played up the West End and the place was packed with our 
mates. The owner said we were "generally unruly" and the sound engineer said we was the best band to play there since the Sex 
Pistols. The manager of the place didn't have the guts to tell us to our face that we banned, he waited until he phoned us up the 
next day. 

What do you think of the gig at the Bridge House with Cock Sparrer, 4-Skins etc? Cos I didn't think the sound was 
really good. 

Well, we nearly went home because we was being mucked about so much. The bloke at the place said we had to go on at 8 
o'clock or not at all. When we went on the place was empty. If it hadn't been Garry Bushell's birthday we would have gone 
home. The guitar sounded like a ukelele. I think that gig done us more harm than good. 

How did the gig at Southall with the Last Resort and 4-Skins come about? 

We was going to do three gigs with them on an alternate headline basis. The 4-Skins headlining at Southall, Last Resort at 
Hastings and us at Crayford Town Hall. In the end that was the only gig of the three. 

What happened when you got to Southall? 

We didn't get there until 8 o'clock. We got as far as the road to the Hamborough Tavern was in. There was a big traffic jam so 
we asked an Asian woman what was going on and she said there was an accident. Then about fifty Asians steamed into the van, 
so we wound the windows up and shot off down the road towards the Hamborough Tavern and ended up in the forecourt. We 
went into the pub, which was packed, and went straight on stage. 

Did you get all the way through the set? 

We only had 25 minutes to play and the singer just picked out the songs as we went along. 

Who do you think was to blame for the trouble? 

The police. They should have moved the Asians or called the gig off. Trouble could have been avoided. 

After Southall, I suppose it was pretty hard getting gigs? 

We tried lots of places. Some said wait until things cool down, and others said "no chance". 

Don't you think you are now branded as "Oil", along with the other bands at Southall, even though your music is much 


punk f 1^98^1 ^punk" ^ ***** WC WC ™ "°‘‘ pun,c " band ' 0il is J ust something you get called, rather than something you are. Oil is 

Do you think you could appeal to a larger, wider audience than the other bands currently under the Oil banner? 
es. e appeal to the punks, the Skinheads and the herberts, the lads in the pub. It depends a lot on the area you live in. A lot of 

punk bands dont want to get across to the 20-22 year olds who ain't punk or Skinhead. No-one has really tried to get across to 
these people. 

What sort of things do you write about? 

anytWng'riiat'Thi*our heads 0 *^*' ^ ^ d ° nt reaUy ^ d ° Wn “ nd try t0 writc about anythin 8 in Particular. We write about 
Do you think the Oi! tag has done you more harm than good? 

0i ' ta8 d ‘ d 8Ct U * m0re 8 ' 8S at firsl ' as wel1 as « CIlin « 0 rccord oul - Now tliat'a all been cancelled out as no-one 

Are you signed to a gig agency? 

No. We haven t got much faith in agencies. They just get you gigs ut places we'd try, but they take 15%. We just ring up places 










ourselves. 

One side of your single is'‘National Insurance Blacklist". What's that about? / 

It’s about a blacklist for extreme trade unionists and rebels that cause a lot of greif for the government. They take the National 
Insurance number and when they go for another job, it cuts their chances down. (Tiere Is a monster said riot to exist, they call it 
the Employer's Blacklist.) 

The other, "Harry May", what is the story behind that? 

Harry May is a well-known south London celibrity and 'Robin Hood', in no way a villan, contrary to rumours spread by the 
Metropolitan Police. , 

What is the deal with Secret Records? 

A shady onel Its an optional deal where, if the first single does well, then we'll do another one. "Harry May" was going to be on 
the Oil LP originally but Secret wanted-to put it on'the singlo. 

What does the future hold in store for the band? 

There are a couple of promotors in Dublin prepared to put on an Oil package, so hopeflitly we’ll play there sometime. There's 
also talk of New York dates sometime in 1982. Finally we'd like to find out wether 'Crowd's Favourite' and Mickey have got a 
good thing going... 

/ sensed that this signaled the end of the serious conversation. So, I made my excuses and headed back to Charing Cross and 
boarded the train home... ; • ■ ° 


* He's A Skinhead - - 

A shaved head in a Harrington Jacket 
A lone snout in a crumbled packet ’ 5 ; 

The sound of a' crew coming down your street 

With steel cap boots upon their feet ■ 

A pair of canvas and scala braces 
A pair of D.M.'s with white laces 
With a Ben Sherman upon your back. 

For when you've got these you've got ,the knack 

Your a Skinhead now, you hang round in a crew 

And now your one of the chose few 

You're into Trojan, Ska and Oil 

You go to Brighton for the flm and joy 

A day out with the crew, when you can drink a few 

Throw up on the shore and still drink more 

You walk along the prom and feel the power and hate 

You can feel the tension, you need to fight 

You can feel your strength and your might 

So you leg the hippies down the pier 

Smash up a pub and rob more beer Yj:: . 

Then down the station, locked up for the day 
The charges are violence and the cause of an affray 
So your in the same cell as your mate 
Thinking of excuses for going home late 
But you don't give a **** don't give a toss 
You know the score, your your own boss 
Se remember you're a Skinhead you should be proud 
For you're the one who stands out from the crowd. 
(M.G. Turpin) 
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The Partisans 

This is an interview stolen from "Rising Free Fanzine' no. 5. (1982?) 




&’LA 


OH 01! 01! on The Partisans from the Bridgend area of South Wales 


were originally formed way back In August 1978 . At that time they had two bassists and were heavily Influenced by the 
Iiamones and the Pistols (the former still visible In their music today), By the beginning of 81 the Partisans had gelled into 
Spike on the mike, Louise on the bass , Lealand on the guitar and Shark on drums, / managed to catch up with the flrey 
foursome, apres gig, at Stevenage Bowes Lyon House for a few brief words, 

The Exploited said the Oi! Album they appeared on typecast them as an Oi! band. Would you mind this typecasting? 
Leniand: We don't mind being classed as Oil, even though we are punks. We don't wanna segregate punks and skinheads, it's 
better they get on, 

Do you see any difference between punk and Oi!? 

Louise: No not really but Oil is more for skinheads. 

Spike: They're more violent. 

Louise: No they're not, there's one over there who came with us, he's ok. 

Lealand: A lot of punks don't like Oil, but if Anti-Pasti and the Exploited said they were Oil, they'd be more together. It's just 
punk groups trying to segregate the two. 

Spike: We don't want any tribalism, skins against punks, anything like that, stick. 

Dut surely that creates an even bigger tribe? 

Lealand: Yeah, but I think it would be nice if every kind of kid, mods, punks, and heavy metal all got on and liked the same kind 
of music. 

Spike: Ohl I don't know about that. 

Shark: If Oil become a tribe, it should be working class against all kinds of crappy music. 

But don t you think Oi! is elitist when Garry Bushel! says 'It's the vision of all working class youth sticking together'? 
Louise: No not really, it depends on what he means by 'working class', there are so many different ideas about that. 

It shouldn't be a strictly working class movement then? 

LealandiNo it doesn't matter whether you're middle class or working class. Punk and Oil should be for anyone who wants to 
join in. You can get people who are middle class with very working class attitudes and vice versa. It's not what class you are 
that's important, it's what you are as a person that matters. 

A lot of your songs are a protest, do you think a band can realistically change anything? 

Louise: No!, but you can intluence kids to do marches and things like that but no one ever listen's to them. We just try and make 
people more aware. 

Is that why you put your lyrics on the sleeve? 

Louise: Ycahl, and because no one can understand them! 
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U»l»n<l: We don't want people to read into them too deeply and get depressed about what's going to happen 
Shark: Ye'ah ' e^cUt"*"” 1 "”" 'W” 8 d0Wn ,ft ' r a ""I* » f « happened with the original bands? 

r L “'”" d ; ° n r,ri! ' h ? ki ? s “• Iike wh ° * re tatt it. if they ate all five minute Mon kids it will. But if they're 

really into, it won t. Also if the bands change musically it will die, hopefully they can stay loyal, we will. 

5 {° r 1 plcuis thePartiscuis seem a bit vague. The No Future deal consists of three singles and an LP. Money-wise. 

ZJ'1 Pr t are ,i SP !‘Fi°‘, a S “ uati0 " ,hey are morc than ha PPy wilf> - A new single, to follow up the 15 000 selling 'Police 
(ry i ton sec ic g 11 °f oy around the end of April. Touring is the only thing they have a problem with at the moment, 
but when Shark leaves school things should be rectified pronto. 

FREQUENTLY ASKED QUESTIONS 


What's "oi"? 

1 hey I (from cockney slang pronunciation ot "hey",rumored to be a shortening of the grcck 'oi polloi' or common people.) 

2.oil is the label which gary bushell gave to the late seventies/early eighties strcetpunk bands who refused to be a part of the plastic 
punk (call it the ancestor of mtv punk) that was big at the time.nowaduys oil is thought of as a molodic, old school type of punk but 
it was originally more of a movement than a sound. 

the grandfathers of oil are sham 69. they were one of the first bands to take punk to a level higher than just shock value.they used 
their music as working class protest. 

the classic oil band is the cockney rejects (who were the first band to use the chant oil in their music).their 'ruck n roll' attitude (we 
ruck n you roll) pretty much sums up the oil stance.non-political,working class,proud music. 

a lot of bigger punk bands were also originally identified with the oi! movement (ie the exploited who as 'skinhead herberts' are on 
oil the album). 

oi. is strcetpunk, oil is working class kids winning, oil is punx and skins together, oil is oceans of beer and mountains of pride. 

buy an oil comp and it'll change yer life, 


what is a skinhead? 
the spirit of'69 

In late sixties engJand, as the press began to exploit the modernist image, a new breed arose from the mod ranks.these 'hard mods' 
minima ized the mod style and cropped their hair shorter than it had been, they rolled their jeans in imitation of the jamaican rude 
boy styles of the reggae stars they idolized. . 

by the end of the sixties the press had become aware of this new youth cult, and the golden age of skinhead was at hand.even today 
true skinheads harken back to that'spirit of 69'. y 


the majority of skinheads were working class,patriotic, reggueand football fanatics, and very uninterested in politics, there were 
racist skinheads (black and white), as well as anti-racist skinheads;much in the same way that there are racist librarians and antiracist 
librarians, most, like most of the non-skinlicad world, didn't cure', 

eventually tastes changed and the skinhead cult faded from the public eye. :- 

Oi! • ■ 

by the late seventies, the press had turned their greedy eyes to punk and converted much of it's rebellion into market shares, many 
who were disallus.oned with the movement looked to the past and the skinhead cult* for new inspiration.they imitated the styles, but 
id not duplicate them, and were in no wuy a carbon copy of the originul skins.ofien they were little morc than 'bald punks'. 

these oilskins along with strcetpunk dichards formed the basis of'thc-oi' movement.. . > 

two tone -• i.‘ 

,h | * p ®. ci “ i5 . nnd ,l ’ cir two tono lobcl luul ' ^vitalized interest in ska by infusing it with punk.ulthqugh most of the 
o tone following labelled themselves rudeboys they were similar to trnditionul skinheads, the socials oven released live versions 
of skinhead reggae classics such as "skinhead moonstomp" .with the revitalized interest in ska and reggae came a rebirth of skinhead 


PAGED 












and a new generation of jamaican music fans donned boots and braces. 

boneheads 

unfortunately, the rebirth of the patriotic conservative skinheads did not go unnoticed by right wing extremists, the economy had 
turned bad and many were looking for scapegoats.the mostly working class white cult proved fertile hunting grounds for racist skins 
and what real skinheads call boneheads. 

many of the skinheads who joined groups like the national front were more into fashion and teen rebellion than hate, and many were 
even reggae fans, however,as media attention grew so did the numbers of idiots willing to bic their heads for race and nation. 

yellow journalists like geraldo rivera added fuel to the fire by equating skinhead with nazi.racists who knew nothing of the 
multi-racial origin of the cult began to shave their heads and wear their grandfathers suspenders, nazism had invaded the cult like a 
fungus. 

skins today 

even so the vast majority of true skinheads are not racist, many are not even white.but all true skins have suffered because of the 
infection known as politics, there are many variations of skinhead, but a true skinhead loves his cult and it's traditions, hates 
politics,works hard,dresses smart and has pride in himself and his heritage. 


what is a bonehead? 

bonehead is the term used by true skinheads to describe pretenders to the cult.most often these are nazis whose only interest in the 
cult comes from their racist views. 

typical bonehead warning signs 

1. bic'ed bald heads 

2. two foot wide suspenders 

3. twenty hole zippered army boots 

4. bitchin' heavy metal t-shirts 

5. swazzies,Celtic crosses,confedearate flags, etc on (light jackets 

6. appointment to appear on the geraldo rivera show 

7. noticeable lack of IQ 


what are braces? 

braces i» british slang for suspenders, especially the type which skinhcuds typically wear.most skinheads wear extremely thin, almost 
ornamental, braces or slightly wider (but still thin) ones, as part of the 'boots and braces' image of skins it's one of the easiest 
methods of identifying a skinhead. 


What is a chelsea girl (or renee)? 

fS 5 ** r T', deri " eS from the lypical fcmule skinhcad haircut ’ shon on ‘OP longer around the sides 

L?; drC *i ed * kinhcad 8I [ I necds shm y dm bools or shoes,nylons, a plaid skirt and a gingham ben sherman.at less 

1 ! r 80 bC SC f th ! typical male skinhead « ear True skinhead girls arc rare and deserving of respect because 

ot the amount ot dedication it takes to be a .skinhead and a woman 


- ; - \ ---- 

what is aggro (or bovver)? 

more evidence of the cockney origin of oil and the skinhead cult, auuro is probably the 
lor.around here we call it "beef.sometimes in the west coast limy Jail it "static".either 
reason is no longer effective and our hands and bools have to speak for us 


past time skinheads are best known 
way it's that which happens when talking and 














Angelic Upstarts 

This is an interview stolen from 'Rising Free Fanzine' no. 3. (81?) 


MurdTJnZfT Wer f/° rmeC ! in S T h Shiel<h Qfier the ""al punk explosion had hit London. Their first single "The 
tho hr, ri u j . owers was re eased via Rough Trade/Small W onder and it still remains a classic punk single. Since then 

. n 1 e ' n searc ^ °f star dom. Line up changes, naughty goings on in the North East and violence 

■ ^i aS n ° 3 Uenc e ens ' s ^irst to create a band that inspires others to achieve goals of their own. Hopefully the 
past misfortunes will not rear their ugly head again. The band, Mensi, Mond, Glynn and Decca have never minced words. This 
interview is not an exception. 

The single ’Last Night Another Soldier’, was this aimed at the British Army in Ireland or at the Army as a whole? 
Mensi: The Army as a whole, but both really, it's about soldiers dying. 

Do you think the Army should pull out of Northern Ireland? 

Mensi: I haven’t hot the answer, I'm not intelligent to say whether they should pull out, but someone should do something 
nstead of pissing about and arguing amongst themselves, cos kids are still getting killed. Send Tony Gordon (Sham Rejects 
Upstarts manager) over there, hed sort 'em out, put them on a weekly wage that they couldn't afford to live on. With 25 pounds 
per week ‘hey wouldnt have enough money to buy bombs or guns. Or send Jimmy Pursey over to talk them to sleep, and Garry 

Bushel!' hCd SCarC Cm ^ h ' S SP ° tS ’ IVe nCVer SCen anybody with 80 many S P 0,S as Bushell, Acne Bracket, Acne Bracket 

Do you like him? 

h 'A 10 , ip0 J ,y ' he ' s rea,ly " 8ly Do yo “ know sl “8“"» o«r^l the time, 'cos h«'s 
jealous of my good ooks Like when Charlie Harper compared our bands in your last issue he forgot to mention that I'm the 
prettiest man in punk rock. 

You talk like AU. 

Mensi: That's right, I'm the Mohammed Ali of punk, 'ccpt I'm white 

(Mensi adds if there are any girls reading this and they are interested they should get in touch with him. OH Oil) 

After writing the song 'England' what makes you proud to be English? 

8 Scotsman P roud *° b « Scottish, what makes an Irishman proud to be Isrish. The trouble is there's not 
enough people in this country who are proud to be English, 

m 2- YnuvI^rS v U T* ^it bomaGreck or an Iranian and that should make you proud to be English. 

Mensi. You re a racist! You re a racist! This band has been infiltrated with nazis. No seriously, there is no-one in this band who 
* colout prejudiced. It's just we hate niggers. No, it's not true. The Anti-Nazi League thing is a load of toss 

You wouldn't do RAR again? 

Mensi: I mean what's the use of playing Alexandra Palace in front of 4000 people when 3900 of the arc white And another 
thing, niggers are more racist than whire people are. 

But thcro's good and bad In everyone. 

yoSIgrttSt across ^ ^ C ° U ' d d ° “ '° l m ° r ° '° r ,l ’ c,Mf,clvos u " d Wl ' e '> *AR has evenly split audiences that's when 

Do the National Front Skinheads try and influence you? 

Mensi: They try, but I haven't met any bright ones. 

Do you think it's just something for people to follow? 

thefrmntlrn h re £££,* ST?"’ thC parts ? f ‘ hc nrcn '' nazis Thc P l,b whcrc drink has some NF/BM people bit some of 
You houl ln't h d , k P f ? C "" lcd 10 ,hc,r ow " vicWN ' wl,c " lor 1 "link they ,c right or wrong. It's a free country, 
white we should III hZl ^ E " g ' sh » l,UC which is imo "' cr ,hin « "« SWP put over, it's as if it's our fault we were born 

this country ifvti'lo nmud to h°r '"IT" V °, g °' "'*« m bul 1 P roud 10 bc while. But tho way things arc in 

riv..... v* ° pr n 1 ° 1 n,,d w1,1,0 y»» 10 branded ns n im/.i, mid it's time it's slopped. 

Glynn. You cant wcur a Unom Jack badge without people thinking you're a racist 
bo perhaps the SWP, in a way, cause more trouble between factions? 

Do you think politics and music should mix? y 
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Angelic Upstarts 
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Mensi: No, but it happens 'cos everyone seems to ask me leading questions. 

(I decide to change the subject to avoid asking leading questions). 

From where do you get most of the ideas for your songs? 

Mensi: From the poxy newspapers. 

Glynn: He just writes about things around him. 

Mensi: I can't write love songs. 

Sticks can. 

Mensi: That was a leading question, "Sticks can" - tell 'em about Sticks. 

Glynn: "Stick's Diary" is the B side of the latest single. 

Mensi: We found Stick's diary and Mond was reading out the words "oh my God I love her so much, I can't live without her" 
and all that crap. It's about his girl friend Karen who lives in Liverpool. It said in his diary that he was going to sell his drum kit 
and give her the money so he could see her smile. But we sold his drum kit and we smiled. 

(The band sold Stick's drum kit, which was worth 500 pounds to the drummer of Infa Riot for 40 pounds. Because in Mensi's 
own words 'He's a good kid'.) 

Why did Sticks leave? 

Mensi: It was all over his girl friend, we didn't gang up on him, we didn't mind him joining the Rejects, we're not all gangsters 
you know. But Sticks started mouthing off to the papers that we were too polite and soft and how he wanted to be hard and the 

Rejects were hard. And after he had said all this we found his diary and it says "I love you so much, I can't spend another minute 

without you" and I thought what the fucking hells going on like. So instead of telling the truth that we wouldn't let his girl friend 
live in our house, he told all these lies. That IS the real reason he left the band. 

Glynn: She lived in the house for 6 months and all for free. 

Mensi: You see originally it was the four of lis in the house living and working together. We had this rule, by all means bring a 
lass down, she could stay for a weekend or a week and then fuck off. 

Glynn: But when Karen came down from Liverpool for a weekend, she had six cases, she stayed for 6 months. 

Mensi: Every time I went to the house she was there, you must understand this, that 1 personally couldn't live with my own girl 
friend never mind living with someone else's, I bear no personal grudge against him but you must remember we're down hero to 
work... it's no playtime. 1 mean, I wanna go mad and smash the house up now and again. 

Mond: l wanna play with myself while watching our blue films and 1 can't do that while someones lass is in the room. 

Glynn: The thing is, he was the sort of bloke who took everything very personally, he'd go off in a mood. I had my girl friend at 
the house, but she left after a while and got a flat so 1 moved out with her. 

Mensi: Which was fair enough. 

Glynn: Stick's lass was a dead idle anyway, she couldn’t get a job, 

Mensi: When he did leave the house\he said "By the way, I'm leaving the band for the Rejects", I said right, great, fair enough. 

In fact, it was one of the best things that has ever happened to the band. 

Who actually wrote "Stick's Diary"? 

(Embarassed looks all around as Mond and Glynn start to tel! conflicting stories.) 

Mensi: Come on, tell the truth. (Mond and Glynn laugh) The person who actually wrote the lyrics was the Bearded Mod, we 
played it and he gave us the credit for it, which was good of him. Sticks told the Rejects we were lying but we showed them the 
diary. We kept it just in case he tries to tell we've gone soft, we'll show him who's soft. What gutted me about the diary was, 6 
months ago it said how he wanted to pack the band in, and up to a week before he packed the band in he was saying the Upstarts 
were everything to him, they were his life, his lass came second But he was telling nothing but lies and 1 believed him. 

Glynn: If he had said something earlier, maybe wc could have helped him. 

Mensi: Mond was gutted. 

Mond. Aye, I wns prepared to do anything for that lad I thought he was realyy into it, "the group before my girl" he told me 
He was a liar. 


Did you play prisons and sing 'Liddle' and 'Police Oppression' to get back at authority? 

Mond. No, we just played cos it was a gig and they're hard to come by, we knew a few blokes in there. 

Did the screws let the prisoners dance? 

Mensi: What do you think it is, a fucking disco! It's a prison man. 

It's a wonder they let you out. 

Mensi: Me, I shit myself it was frightening, once you get in there and they close those gates behind you. We got in the hall and 
there was complete silence, we did the first number and everyone sat there, then they all clapped together and all stopped 
together, really weird. 

What were the real reasons for the split with Warner Brothers? 

Mensi: We were pinching too much stulf, no, we were blamed lor u lot of things we didn't do. They also wanted us to change 
musical direction they wanted us to be the British equivalent of the Eagles. They said to us your third LP must be a change of 
direction. So we left. 

Mond: But we were still coming up with the goods 
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Angelic Upstarts 


Mens!: Jimmy Pursey's the boy though, have you heard his new album? 

No. 

Mensi: You're lucky then. No, Pursey's into what he’s into. I hope he does well, the best luck to him. But it’s great when you're 
unemployed like Jim is to have a swimming pool. 

Do you have any desire to play any foreign countries? 

Mansi: I wish we could, you'll have to see Tony Gordon about that. 

What about America? 

Mensi: Yeah! The girls over there are really dirty. I've got this good film called "Debbie goes to Dallas". You've got to realise 
that there are so many girls in this world who haven't had the pleasure of my body. 

Glynn: I'd like to go abroad because it's different, it would be a nice holiday. 

Mensi, if you ever had to give up music would you go back down the mines? 

Mensi: Yeah, I suppose so, it's good money, it's the only thing I know. The only thing I really miss is the money, welll put it this 
way, I used to have a sheepskin coat, four suits and a 1600 GT Capri, but I used to work for it. 

Do you get a set wage each week from the record company? 

Mensi: 25 pounds a week. 

Glynn: It's not much, you get it om Friday, it's gone by Sunday. 

Mensi: I hate it when you go down the Marquee and kids come up to you and ask you to buy them a drink and when you tell 
them you aint got no money they don't believe you. Sometimes I get very cynical with the kids. 

Glynn: Half the kids are most probably getting more on the dole. 

(The Upstarts are hard up, Mond still uses the same amps and cabs he started with. Glynn adds that the whole back line is 
falling to pieces. On their last tour they lost 2000 pounds. Their overheads are high, as they have to live down here, Mensi also 
needs petrol for his Granada.) 

Mensi: The company (E.M.I) give us a certain amount to record with. We like to get the best studios available to make a good 
recording and good records. 

You could do it cheaper and save a bit for yourself. 

Mensi: Wo could do it, but wo wouldn't bo progressing and we'd be chouting the kids, so it's not worth it. Wo're real heroes 
knoworrimean, Charlie Harper was right, we're still doing it. 

Mond: We done it for the kids. 

The interview finished with Mensi Impersonating Jimmy Ihirsey, Hut Mond is right they have done It for the kids. 


None are more 

hopelessly 

enslaved, than those who 

falsely 

believe they are free. 


JOHAN VAN GOETHE 
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Interview with The Business done by Donny the Punk 


This interview may be freely reprinted by any zines; it appeared in Under the Volcano's June issue. Late word is The Business 
returns to the USA for another tour starting Aug. 3 at the Pipeline in Newark. NJ. 

/ 


The Business interview 
April 10, 1995 

The Business, one of the founding bands of oil, was interviewed April 10, 1995 by Donny the Punk (a skunk ’ who's been hanging 
with skins since 1979,is now a member of United Front, and has written for the late lamented Skinhead Times) during their New 
York City show at The Wetlands. Everyone was eating at a lunch counter, spread out so that singer Micky Fits dominated the talk. 
Donny’s skinhead friend Pedro Serrano was also asking questions for a New Brunswick, NJ, radio station, Rutgers University's 
WRSU. Sometimes it's hard to tell from the tape which member of the band, other than the singer, was s/K'aktng, so there may be 
some mlsattributlon below, 

Micky Fitz: I'm from London and I'm not telling you how old I am ..The kids don't need to know our ages. 

Steve Whale: 1 play guitar and I’m 33. 

Mick Fairbaim; I’m the drummer and I'm just a little bit older than Mick 
Lol Proctor: I'm the bass player and I'm younger than the lot of’em. 

[Guitarist Steve Kent was not with them on the tour.] 

Donny: How did you come up with the name The Business? 

Mick Fitz: At that time [1979] in London if something was good, you always said it’s the business. 

Pedro Serrano: Was last year [Aug. 94] your first time in the U.S.? 

Mick Fitz: Yes. Despite what someone said to us: I remember seeing you play New York in ‘86. [laughter] 

Pedro: What impressions did you have of the American scene? 

Mick Fitz: We didn’t know what to expect. It’s great, really good. 1 really enjoyed myself, as did the rest of the band. 

Pedro: Skinheads came from all over the country to see you; three from Alaska, some from Hawaii. 

Donny: What has surprised you most about this country? 

Mick Fitz: Your drinking lows Wo can't understand that kids of 20 arc not allowed to drink. Even we've boon uskod lor our I Ds in 
bars, 

Steve: We ve had support all over the country, which is quite promising, give us a good boost. I believe we'll be back soon. 

Mick Fairbairn: It's a huge place. Driving distance. 

Donny: How are the fans different here than they are in Britain, or even in Germany or Belgium? 

Mick Fitz: Quite similar. [There] they’re far more familiar with the newer [songs], [Here] they haven’t got the latest stuff. 

Donny: Do you find any difference between American skinheads and British skinheads? 

Mick Fitz: There are no British skinheads any more. 

Steve: There aren’t any British skinheads; the scene died. 

Mick Fairbaim: Misconception that you’ve got over here. It’s finished. 

Mick Fitz: The young kids in England are into rave. 

Steve: Taking drugs. 

Mick Fitz: And taking drugs. 

Donny: What kind of drugs? 

Mick Fitz: Ecstasy, stuff like that. Everyone says we’re ten years behind the Americans with anything in Britain. And it’s true; drugs 










just sweeping the country now. Kids like 12, 13, failing at schools. Steve: The rave thing has boosted it. It’s been actually massive, 
and it’s just destroyed the youth, new generation: drug addicts. 

Donny: Here a lot of the punk rockers have fallen to heroin, some of them to crack. - 

Steve: Depressing, isn’t it? We’re not into drugs really. We’ve seen so many friends falling down ‘round us. 

Donny: But alcohol’s OK? You drink alcohol. 

Steve: Yeah, [unintelligible] 

Mick Fitz: Alcohol’s not a drug. YoU just get drunk and you fall over. 

Donny: The straight edge movement, which began in America, was originally directed at alcohol on the grounds that it was causing 
too many people to fight at shows, and then it sort of spread out and took in drugs and the n eventually sex and everything else that 
was fun. [laughter] 

Steve: No shit. 

Mick Fitz: We know a lot of the friends we’ve got here, the American bands, some of them are straight edge, some of them not. 
They don’t care if we drink and we don’t care if they’re straight edge. 

Pedro: The thing that brought your band back together [The Business broke up after ten years in 1989—D] was doing a benefit for 
Bobby Moore? 

Mick Fitz: He was the captain when England won the [soccer] World Cup in 1966. Our only point of glory in the World Cup. And 
he died tragically of cancer and someone called us up and said “you wanna help with the benefit? We were season ticket holders for 
West End anyway. And we said eh! and that was the year before last and we went on from there. Wasn’t the only reason we 
reformed. / 

Steve: We got a phone call from an agency in Europe, probably the biggest one in Europe, and once we had that phone call that 
was it, sort of kicked in The Business. Start working constantly, trying to kill us with work at the moment. 

Donny: In general it seems there are a lot of groups that started in the 70s and early 80s starting to get back together again. Do you 
see any larger forces at work that you're part of? 

Mick Fitz: I dunno. 

Steve: Interesting, isn’t it? Seeing where it came from, what the origins is. I mean, America is where punk started. And that’s not 
happened recently. And it was only a few months ago that people started talking about Offspring and Green Day. Punk’s getting 
really big out here. 

Mick Fitz: We’ve always had a lot of problems actually getting out here. We could never get a promoter. Usually we never came 
because wc were told there's not a market here whatsoever. Unbeknown to us, we were shipping thousands of records out here. 
But that’s another story. 

Pedro: Why don’t we touch on that story? 

Mick Fitz: [negative noises] That just makes bad, yaknow... 

Donny: How can Americans who are interested in what The Business has to say find out what you are saying when, except for the 
most recent album [Keep the Faith], we haven’t seen any lyrics for anything, to my knowledge? Most of us, we don’t understand 
the Cockney slang, we have no idea what these references to soccer arc all about [chuckles], Maradona, who’s he, yaknow? 

Mick Fitz: He was the [soccer] captain of Argentina. He cheated, and he admitted it. He pretended that he headed the ball when it 
actually went into his hand [which is illegal in soccer]. And that cost us the World Cup. And he said it was the Hand of God that 
made him do it. We hate him so much; in the last year we were watching the World Cup in America (not that England were there) 
suddenly Maradona got tested for drugs, and he was positive on cocaine. 

Pedro: Hand of God. [laughter] 

Donny: 90% of Americans would have no idea why the hands have any significance. They don’t know that in soccer you’re not 
allowed to touch the ball. 

Mick Fitz: If you touch it with your hand, that’s handball. Donny : You have another song called Handball. Another reference the 
Americans wouldn’t get. 

Steve: We were hoping soccer got a lot bigger over here, cause the World Cup last here. You had packed houses everywhere. 

Mick Fitz: Of course, in retrospect your average American watches football or basebd!, not soccer. But the stadiums were packed 
because of the Italians, the Irish, the Polish, etc. so they were just following naturally their soccer teams. But the average Joe 
American who lives in suburbia just plays football. Like we know nothing about American football in England. It bores the shit out 
of us. It’s like 5 minutes, and then time out. [laughter] It just goes on so long, we can’t handle it. But the Americans don’t really 
like our soccer because you can’t get enough adverts [commercials] on TV. Cause all we have is 15 minutes halftime, that’s it. 
Donny: So how will us poor Yanks understand what you’re talking about? Will you provide a translation into American? 

Mick Fitz: Perhaps we should. 

Donny: In the early days of hardcore, in the early 80s, it was very common for bands tc pass out lyric sheets at shows. Then 
everybody’d start singing along because they knew what the words were. 

Mick Fitz: Like going to church. [Some tunny parodies followed ] 

Pedro: What was Southhall? 

Mick Fitz: It took ui a long, long time to fight back from that one 1981 To cut n long story short, there’s an oil show with the 
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4 Skins, The Last Resort, and The Business and about 400 skinheads went and the pub got stoned by about 5,000 Asians because it 
was in a so-called Asian area of London. They had been whipped up by the extreme left wing into rioting. It was scary. It got 
petrol-bombed, burned to the ground; we were lucky to get away with our lives. As simple as that. Of course everybody then tried, 
to turn it into noting connotations and all that sort of thing. As a consequence, we had a lot of trouble getting gigs in those days 
d many promoters took the bands off. They were thinking skinheads were all soccer hooligans. We were in the van, and the driver 
was so scared he couldn t get his key in the ignition and we jumped out and literally ten seconds later the van exploded. Totally, 
petrobomb went straight through the back window and exploded. It was a scary day and a shame it ever happened. But the 
skinheads got the blame for it. The political leftwing factions didn’t get the blame for whipping the whole thing up into a riot. We 
worked hard to get away from all that and help the skinhead scene grow and the punk scene of course. 

Pedro: At the Pipeline show you dedicated a song to the punx. 

Mick Fite. We always do. If there s punx there, they’re still part of us because we’re punx, we were there when it started, not as 
The Business but as young kids, we were there at the Marquee, the 100 Club, the Vortex, and the punx are very important to us. 

ey ove the same music, and I hate to see punx and skins fighting. They dress differently, but they still like similar styles of music 
so everyone should get on. 

Pedro: A buddy of mine says that punx aren’t skinheads, but skinheads ARE punk rockers. 

Mick Fite: That’s right, because we’re the ones got the memories: oi! is punk, that’s where it came from. If it hadn’t been for punk, 
the bands in 77-78, bands like Sham , bands like the Cockney Rejects and The Business never would have formed. 

Donny: When I first got to know Sham 69 [1979], it was very clear that that band was a punk rock band 
Mick Fite: CMi yes! 

Donny. ...arm they also, at least Jimmy [the singer] thought of himself as a skinhead. And my first impression as a result was that it 
was very easy to be both a skinhead and a punk, cause that’s what Jimmy Pursey was. And I’ve kept that vision in my own head 
even as I ve watched a kind of division arise, I think under the influence, on this side of the ocean at least, of hardcore. And now it 
seems there is sort of a movement back together. 

Mick Fite: We’ve had hardcore for maybe six months. Hardcore is new in England, brand new. 

Donny: It looks really exhausted in this country. 

Mick Fite: Brand new in England. Sick of It All... 

Donny: We’ll trade you, we’ll get your oi! and you’ll get our hardcore. 

Mick Fite: Why not? 

Donny: We’re takin over ska, too. [laughter] 

Mick Fite: The normal kids on the street, hardcore is brand new to them. [Too young to remember Discharge etc. from the early 
80s, i assume- D ] 16, 17-year-olds. The Metallica audience is now swinging across to the hardcore thing. 

Donny: In the early 80s, did you have any sense that there was a counterpart to the oi! movement in this country? 

Mick Fite: None at all. As far as we knew, oi! was Sham, 4-Skins, Last Resort, Infa-Riot, all English bands. As for America, we had 
no recor s coming.over that we could get ahold of. Not only that, we didn’t have a clue that our records were coming out to 

America, we just thought it was a cellular scene in and around England and we found out since that it wasn’t; rt was a lot bigger 
than we were led to believe. 


[Pedro opened a discussion of majors signing up punk bands left and right.] 

^ rtz: Ifyou sign a record contract, you’re fucked unless you’ve REALLY looked into it. Spend the money and have a lawyer 
, ° f° r m ° st of th ese bands, they’re a tax loss to the record company, they don t promote them or do anything for them. We 
do a one-album deid only. We now control ourselves; if we flick up, it’s down on us, but at least we had a good go. 

Donny: What does oi mean? 

Mick Fitz: What, the word or the music? 

Donny: Both. Let’s start with the word. 

^"OiiDo^rolfr^r!!!"^ 351 L ° nd0a JUS n ^ Y ° U Standins there at the end of the P ub “ d you hadn ’t seen me. I 
CockSy^ EvCry0ne USCS ’ 51,11 does > m southeast London, the word oi. It’s just a word that’s used all the time by 

Donny: I’ve heard it explained as derived from the phrase "oi polloi." 

Mick Fitz and another member of The Business: No. 

Donny: How did the term come to be used for the music? 

"° i! lr/ 0r the mUSiC Was deve, °P ed by Ga TX He wanted a new name for the street scene. A 

Sh!m 69 r i y ,f U WCre ^ middle ' C,asS ' art ' sch ° o1 ^es, university kids. When the oi! scene actually develops 

Sham 69 Gary Bushell was wntin on ‘em, the music was in your face, and the word is in your face P 

Donny: Always with an exclamation point! 7 

to L F ^ “• °t v \ UShe l' ,a! ,he fore ~’ he of championed .he bands, 

iust like that ^ ^ ^ er * cou ^ or break a band with just one review. He could destroy them in that scene 

oTtirng fhTS3££T‘ h “ U ^ toS “■ —*• «■ ■» The first band he really g « 

J an extremely important writer for the London Sun newspaper, which sells 4 million 
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copies a day, our biggest national newspaper. 

Donny: When was the last time he actually wrote about oil? 

Mick Fitz: 1986. He’s a very clever man, a good writer. He’s a household name. In the old days he wrote for Sounds. He’s still goj. 
a lot of respect from the musicians. If it wasn’t for him, oi! wouldn’t exist. 

Donny: What is happening with oi! now in England? 

Mick Fitz: What’s happening now is Offspring are starting to get heard of. And once Offspring do a tour, Offspring or Green Day, 
it will kick the whole punk scene in England back into gear again. 

Donny: But will that bring oi! back? Mick Fitz: Yeah, because oi! is an offshoot of punk. People will get bored of oi! [Mick 
misspoke here, i think; he meant the trendy punk sound— D] over here soon. It’s not street enough, it’s not rough enough. And 
they’ll start listening to oi! again. And oi! will develop. Mark my words. After Green Day and Offspring, oi! It’s what happened 
before, and it will happen again. Cause the whole music industry goes in circles, always circles. 

Donny: But in Britain the circles turn much faster than they do here! 

Mick Fitz: You’ve been running the scene for five years now. Everything the kids are into, is American, American ideas. The 
average 15-year-old in England, he even talks American, his caps are all American. Because all the videos they watch are American, 
and they copy them exactly. You want to understand the scene, its roots and all. The 16-year-old kid doesn’t give a fuck. He wants 
to wear the clothes, listen to the music, and have a good time. Because we’ve been into it for so long, to us it’s a way of life, but 
that kid, when he’s 16, he’ll join the army and then get married and that’ll be the end of it as far as he’s concerned. That happens to 
the vast majority of kids. I don’t like any politics associated with our movement at all, cause at the end of the day I want everybody 
to come to the shows. 

Donny: What does the word politics mean to you? Mick Fitz: Extreme politics. I don’t mean religion. I don’t go to church and I 
practice religion and I respect people that do. 

Donny: Politics for a lot of people means power, who’s in power, and a lot of your songs have to do with that. 

Mick Fitz: Our stuff is street politics. We sing about stuff that affects us individually, whether it be drinking or living in a slum. But 
both extremes [right and left] at the end of the day you just get hurt, people get hurt. I’ve got lots of albums where the lyrics are 
written down, and I like reading into that what I think the songs say, and when a band tells me what it actually means, and I thought 
it was something entirely different, it pisses me off. It’s nice to have the information, but like poetry, you read into it your own 
impressions. 

Donny: Does it bother you when people ask you, what is this song about? 

Mick Fitz. Not really. Like Drinking and Driving , that is really a very tongue-in-cheek sort of song... Could I have the check? 
Donny: Tell me about Product. 

Mick Fritz. You should ask [absent guitarist] Steve Kent actually, cause he wrote the lyrics to that. I’ve never quite been able to 
fathom them out myself. 

Donny: My impression is the whole song is ironic. 

Mick Fitz: Yeah. / 


Donny. Like a lot of songs from The Business. But a lot of times, i think, Americans don’t catch that because our ears aren’t tuned 
in to the words, and so the things that would alert us to the irony... 

Mick Fitz. It s a very deep song. I ve never actually fathomed it. Perhaps I should ask him when I get home: so what did you mean 
when you wrote Product 

Donny: Is the line in the chorus, ’’Don’t be a punk, be a man”? Mick Fitz: ’’Don’t be a product, be a man.” 

Donny: What keeps you going after all these years? 

Mick Fitz: Enthusiasm. 

Donny: How do you keep your enthusiasm up? 

Mick Fitz: I,don’t know. But we’ve still got it. I’m still nervous before I go on stage every night. It’s like a soccer or football game 
you re buzzing. We ve been touring now for a year and a half. There’s a lot of bands now: "The Business are fucking doing if we ’ 
can go out and do it and earn some money." The kids can suss [figure] it out straight away. They can tell whether your heart’s in it 
or not, and whether they mean anything to them. The only people who are important are the people who paid to get in It’s not us 
Without the fans, you haven’t got a scene. I’m older than most of the fans, but I don’t feel it. You’re 48, it's incredible you’ve still 
got the heart for it as well, but we have as well, so you’re not wasting your time. We’re not here long enough to say "Oh no I 

must stop wearing those braces now, I must get married and I must have children, I must get a job, I must retire, I must die "We’re 
not here long enough. 

Donny: How do your songs get written? 

"“f? Generally I come “P a working title, a title that I like. I work around that. Or a particular subject might crop up We 

1 Fai,h ' “ maybe 80% ° r,h ' lyri “ Th ' harde! ' ,hi " 8 iS ^ wh “ « »' 8 °™* 

wisdrmi ImrT" ^ C ° CkspaTTer album Ca u me out ’ there se ™ed to be a sense of the older generation of punx passing on some of the 
wisdom and experience perspective to the younger ones and also understanding where the younger ones are coming from 
communicating across generations. ® ’ 
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Mick Fitz: Oh yes. ' J 

* Donny: And i think some of that is starting to happen with you-all also. 

Mick Fitz: I think the other thing is, me, Steve and Micky drummer, we’re all fathers as well, and when you’ve got a kid, I treat th$. 
young ones who come to a concert always, i might say to Security, "keep an eye on the kids." I look after them. Like if security 
slams a kid off stage, I’m the first one to go to Security and say "Don’t fuckin do that! 

Unidentified: You’re talking your life away. 

Mick Fitz: He keeps asking me questions! (chuckles) 

Donny: I’m just getting warmed up! 

Mick Fitz: Be careful, enjoy yourselves, keep out of trouble. 


Donny can be reached at PO Box 2713 , Manhattanville Stn., 



\ NY 10027-S817 or e-mail sprdonfd}ix. netcom.com 

NO MATTER WHAT THE 
WORLD DOES TO ME, I 
WELL NOT LET IT 
DESTROY ME. NO 
MATTER WHAT THE 
WORLD TAKES AWAY 
FROM ME, I WELL NOT 
LET IT TAKE AWAY 
THE ESSENCE OF ME. I 
AM MORE THAN FLESH 
AND BONES. I AM 
MORE THAN WHAT YOU 
SEE. 
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The 4-Skins 


This is an interview stolen from Hising Free Fanzine' no. 4. (1981?) 

The neew breed of working class bands has thrown up many new contenders and currently holding pole position are the 
4-Skins. Unfortunately this hasn't brougth all the advantages the prime purveyors of street rock would have hoped for. The 
vicious gutter press tried to associate themselves with the band and the Oil movement. Naturally the national press soon picked 
up on this , and as usual got everything out ofproportion. Blaming the 4-Skins for the Southall riots , but the band have carried 
on regardless. A margin of any bands success is it's ability to cope with problems , judging by the 4-Skins recent troubles there 
should be nothing stopping them now. With the recent release of their first single on their own "Clockwork Fun" label. It's only 
the beginning ... i 

The interview that follows was done dahn the Bridge House with "hard as masonary nails" lead singer Gary Hodges and beefy 
bass guitarist Hoxton Tom McCourt. 

The first question is put to Gary Hodges. The release of "A.C.A.B." has been long awaited, will it ever see the light of day on 
vinyl? "If we can, yeah, we'll smother the charts like Adam and the Ants!" 

Gary and Tom are both in full agreement that Oi! has united both punx and skins, but the pair of them are a bit preturbed at the 
violent elements Oi! has. Gary says "It's been isolated things but personally speaking we’ve never 'ad any troubles at our gigs". 
"And it doesn't help matters when you get the prats like Valac Vander Veen from Sounds saying 'trouble again', what really 
happened at that gig (Paisley) was the bouncers steamed some little kids" adds Tom. "So we all dived in. He was trying to build 
up a violent image around us and Oi!" 

What was the real reason for all the Northern and Scottish dates, when you first started gigging? Tom explains: "That was down 
to our old manager Skully. He was getting us these gigs for 100 pounds, which hardly covered costs. But we did'em for the 
publicity and the experience." 

The band, and in particular Gary have expressed some concern in pursuing the band full time, due to monetary problems- Have 
these eased at all Gary? ' We would like to do it full time but we'd have to be able ti live off it. But I've got a wife and kid to 
support. So I've gotta have a bit of money to look after them. I wouldn't worry about myself, as long as they're alright." Tom 
adds he s getting married soon so he'll need money. "Yeah you've gotta, co's if you lose this one you ain't gonna find no one else" 
chips in Gary sarcastically. Tom isn't amused. 

Do you see any difference between the new breed of working class bands and the old, i.e. Sham and Menace? Gary: "Yeah, but 
not so much Menace, because they were like you say, a working class band. But Sham I knew personally co's I used to hang 
around with them and they all came from round Kingston. They weren't really a working class band, it was all put on really". So 
your more like Menace in attitude? "Yeah, but a lot of the older bands who pretended to be working class were middle class art 
students anyway. The bands that are around now are the real thing". 

Of the other new bands Tom and Gary both like Last Resort. But Gary guiltily admits "Tell you the truth I ain't heard many. 
Infa-Riot I dont like. Is that musically or on a personal level? Gary: "I don't like Lee Wilson". "He slagged us down in the music 
papers says Tom, We were all talking about sticking together and doing our own label and they went and fucked off to Secret 
Records . Are you interested in signing to a big label? "Yeah! there's been the odd tentative enquiry, but nothing definate, we 
dont wanna compramise, and that includes not changing our name". 

The band, on the whole have gone down better outside London, because as Gary says "The London kids are spoilt for choice, so 
when we go outside we're appreciated a bit more!" 

A final message, Gary "We’ll play it ear and see what ’appens". 

Well since the interview the 4-Skins have split , perhaps because they didn't wanna compramise , maybe there were other 
reasons. The interview now serves as a memory. 
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ALRIGHT, WHATS GOING ON HERE IS ANOTHER ATTEMPT 
AT PROMOTING ALBUQUERQUE'S EVER CHANGING 
SKINHEAD POPULACE, AS WELL AS INFORMING THE 
GENERAL PUBLIC AS TO WHAT BEING ONE OF US IS ALL 
ABOUT. 

NOW I IN NO WAY CLAIM TO KNOW EVERYTHING OR TO 
SPEAK FOR EVERYONE < EXCEPT WHEN TM FULL OF 
GUINESS ).THESE ARE JUST SOME OF MY OWN IDEAS AND 
INTERESTS, AS WELL AS A FEW THAT I AGREE WITH. 

GRANTED, THERE ARE BETTER WAYS TO REACH PEOPLE 
THAN DRINKING AND TALKING SHIT, BUT THOSE HAPPEN TO 
B E TW O OF MY FAVORITES, AND BESIDES, WE ALL SOUND 
BETTER WHEN WE'RE DRUNK. 

ANYWAY, BACK TO THE POINT, I THINK THERE HAS GOT TO 
BE SOMETHING WE CAN ALL DO TO SHOW OUR LOVE AND 
SUPPORT FOR THE SAME IDEALS WE ALL HOLD TRUE. LIKE 
FUCK, IDONT KNOW , DESIGNATED MARTINI NIGHT OR 
BOWLING. 

THESE ARE THE LOCALS ONLY PAGES, DEDICATED TO US IN 
THE SPIRIT OF COMMUNICATION, EDUCATION, AND 
ENEBREAHON. CHEERS! 

pUKE QXy 

HATED AND PROUD 

s R)QYHEAP^ 
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‘i&ove you even, came ocnooo, one ft tlooe people you, 
ftnd vaguely onnoyiny, fait you coot exoctly ftyune ou 
utly? tyou Inoui tie type. tyou fanny out uitl tlem o 
couple ft timeo,, you, yet cOuml toyetlen W ofazne all 
(undo, ft otupid otonieo, olout tlinyo, youve done, 
ploceo, you ve 6een, ond often o oolite you, neoliye ten 
on mone yeono, love yone fay ond tie otonieo, youie 
telliny one memmonieo, ft tie yneot timeo, youve lod 
ond oil tie ftcled up, olit youve monoyed to ounvive. 
tyou neven yueotion oulot tie factune loldo, lecouoe you 
Inocv tleytl olevoyo. le tlene. 

Tlntil tleyxe not. 

On ouyuot tentl, nineteen, famdned ninety oil, Stocy 
Stoye, one of ACluyuenyueo, oldeot olinleocU, died ft 
o dnuy oven dooe. Sle evoo, ooon to le 2%. Sle lod o 
(iyyen leont ond o londen leod tlon moot people eve 
even met. Sle evoo, oloo one ft my elooeot ftiendo,. 

Stocy, *) Inooo youxe (etten oft noev tlon ovlen you. 


ovene lene, fait 1(1 mioo, you foot tie oome... 
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body Mart 

Tattoo and Body Piercing 


8009 A Central Ave. NE 
Albuquerque, NM 87108 


(505) 268-5006 


ED TAFOYA 


TATTOO GUY 


IN KEEPING WITH 
A BOLD TRADITION OF 
OLDE SCHOOL ARROGANCE 

♦ V * ♦ 


APPT. ONLY 


(505) 268-5006 _J 
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"WELL, THATS ABOUT IT. I PIRATED MOST OF 
THE INFO DIRECTLY OFF THE INTERNET.'.IF 
YOU HAVE ACCESS TO A COMPUTER, I SUGGEST 
YOU CHECK IT OUT. THERE ARE OVER IOO 
SITES AND MANY MORE UND&R 
CONSTRUCTION, THAT DEAL WITH SKINS AND 
OTHER RELA T E D ST U FF;y, 
I REALIZE THAT THE INTERVIEWS ARE OLD 
AND SOME OF YOU MAY HAVE SEEN THEM 
BEFORE, BUT I FOUND THEM INTERESTING 
AND ITS NOT YOU WRITING THIS SO FUCK OFF. 
ANY WAY, AT THE TIME OF THIS PRINTING, 
THERE ARE A FEW PROJECTS PENDING. 

_ __ »l V. i uvtifi 1* 

INTERVIEWS WITH THE AUTHORITY., BATTLE 
CRY, BOVVER WONDERLAND, AND 
HOPEFULLY FULLY LOADED. AS WELL AS 
/ WHATS HAPPENING WITH TOUR DATES., 
RECORD DISTRIBUTERS ( HOOLIGAN PRESS 
AND VULTURE ROCK ) AND THE SKINHEAD 
GIRL CONTEST. WITH THAT IN MIND; I'M 
LOOKING FORWARD TO THE NEXT ISSUE ( FAIL 


l I 




OR WINTER 96 ). THANKS TO EVERYONE WHO 
CONTRIBUTED, ESPECIALY STEVE NUNERY AND 
JOHN FROM VULTURE ROCK. 
YOU MAY NOW KISS MY FEET*' 
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B FOR those of us who are fanatical collectors of rare or hard to find music! THE 


SKINS ARE TTttlj FEATURED BAND THIS ISSUE. IF YOU KNOW OF ANY TlllivriCT CT THIS HAiynwA^ n ttihacttiv 
LET ME KNOW. - 

A’ # 


■ SES „ 

*•*»» f. • * .v . 1 » 

SINGLES: ■' 

ONE LAW FOR THEM / BRAVE NEW WORLD 
'< CLOCKWORK FUN (CF101), 1981 
j GARY HODGES VOCALS 

TOM McCOURT BASS \ . 

SIEVEPEAR GUITAR 
JOHN JACOBS'DRUMS 

i # ' ^ 

* YESTERDAYS HEROES/JUSTICE, GET OUT OF MY LIFE 
SECRET RECORDS (SHH 125), 1981 

, PANTHER VOCALS 
} TOM McCOURT BASS " 

JOHN JACOBS GUITAR 
« PETE ABBOT DRUMS 

jg jag t 

I LOw UFE / BREAD OR BLOOD ■« f 

l SECRET RECORDS (SHH141), 1982 

| SAME LINEUP > t . yj • 

£ §»j| ^ & •**. <’ > 3. r, » 

* ALBUMS: • - • , v 

k THE GOOD the bad the 4-skens i ■ 


i? v.*i It 

* Y'i 


{ • & . 


• f ft { 
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SgCftEr RECORDS(SEC 4), ,1^82 

STPE1 (STUDIO) PLASTIC GANG^l'mS. IEALOUSY. YESTERDAYS HEROES, irre nCK, t actk thf i ad 
REMEMBERANCE DAY, MANIFESTO 

■ SIDE 2 (LIVE) WONDERFUL WORLD, SORRY, EVIL, I DON’T WANNA BE, ACAB, CHAOS, ONE LAW FOR THEM 
SAME LINEUP ' 

\ Sif* f sr u» \ k , 7 

A FISTFUL OF J. f • ' ~ •* ■' - * /'*. u>- t ./ 

.* SYNDICATE RECORDS (SYN1), 1983 ri ... , 

£ SIDE 1; 5 MORE YEARS, WAITING FOR A FRIEND, JOHNNY GO HOME, THE GAMBLER, TLL STICK TO MY GUNS, 
4 ON FILE . ^ a 

I 2; FO RGOxlfcN HERO, TItb SPY FROM A I ASK A , HJVLP., NO EXCUSE. BETRAYED. dTVBOV. NEW wab 

* ROI PIERCE VOCALS » ? 

t TOJVf McCOURT BASS 
) PAUL SWAIN GUITAR 
Ti JANBRAMSONdrums 
1 8 '■ a ■ ' 
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PROM CHAOS TO 1984 (LIVE) 

syndicate records (syn lp 5), 1984 

SAT^U>AY >NDERFUL WORU> * JEALOUSY, ON THE STREETS, JOHNNY GO HOME, 1984, BREAD OR BLOOD, 

SIDE 2; A.CUAJL, CIlY BOY, 5 MORE YEARS, EVIL. ON FILE. CLOCKWORK SKIIMHFA n nu fn 
* SAME LINEUP ■../ * 

' 'Y , 


A*.. 

V. 


< COMPILATIONS: 

THE WONDERFUL WORLD OF THE 4-SKENS 
i A BES T OF COMP WITH A BONUS SKA TRACK; 'SEEMS TO ME' 

A FEW 4-SKINS MORE VOt. 2 WITH‘NORMAN’AND *SRETGNAG CTTSALP 1 
BOLLOCKS TO X-MAS 


<*•••• 
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CARRY ON Oil 
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Probably the most difficult thing for skinheads, at least those not living in large cities or on the coasts, is finding traditional skinhead 
clothing Even in large cities it is sometimes hard to find places that carry a good selection or reasonably priced clothing This list is 
to help skins find the clothes they want to wear. It is a little skimpy at the moment, so I hope that people will send me some mail 
with more places to add to the list. 


The Merc 

19-21 Ganton St. 

London W1V1LA 
England 

071-439-7750 or 071-734-1469 
FAX 071-734-1476 

The skinhead store^ They have everything you could possibly want including Fred’s, Ben Sherman's, foot wear, T-shirts etc IVe 
never ordered anything but everyone that IVe talked to says that the service is good. The catalog has some cute girls in it too. 


99X 


84 East 10th St. 

New York, NY 10003 
212-460-8599 


fod F I SV Veflt n N I and ° rd ? red * b , UnCh ° f Slufffr ° m them - The P rices seemed to be a little inflated, but he got a bunch of 
only SSKE5 o“er^ ^ ^ <“ d ° f *>° d *“»«• ' •>■* 


Crash And Bum 


3184 Roswell Rd. 
N.E. Atlanta, GA 
30329 

404-365-8502 


From the people I've talked to, this seems to be a complete skinhead store. Some have even compared it to the Last Resort shnn 
ougn ve never done it myself. If you are looking for something, you'll probably find it here. S ’ 


Fred Perry Outlets 

1589 Sulpher Spring Rd. 
Baltimore, MD 
.410-247-4479 


















The outlet store has every piece of Fred Perry clothing that you can imagine. Everything from shirts, jackets, boxer shorts, and even 
socks. I picked up a sharp pair Of Fred Perry wool pants for $15. There are several problems with this location however. The first is 
that they have really weird hours. I can’t remember exactly, but I think they are open only on Tuesdays, Thursdays and Fridays. The 
other problem with visiting the outlet is that they only sell the lower class merchandise. I don’t know how these things work, but the 
standard cotton knit Fred Perry is considered, higher class, so you can't buy those at the outlet. Things I did buy here were a really 
sharp long-sleeve rugby shirt, a nice V-neck long-sleeve, and a few cotton (not knitted) tennis shirts. From what I understand 
business can order direct fromt them and get the higher class merchandise. I had grear fun laughing at all the ugly warmup jackets 
they had. 

Trash Vaudeville 

4 St. Marks Place 
New York, NY 10003 
212-982-3590 

From what I understand it is more of a punk store carrying Docs, laces, braces and various other things. I don't have a lot of 
information about them. 

Two-Tone Mailorder 

I don't have the address right now, but you can order Perry's, Sherman's, music, and all kinds of skinhead related stuff from them. 

I'll put the address and phone number up as soon as I find it. 

Air Wair Chicago 

3240 N. Clark 
Chicago, EL 
312-248-6599 

Fred Perry's and boots. Probably more stuff but I don't really know. 

Top Skin Mailorder 

I've never used them, neither had the person who gave me the info. If anyone has ordered from them let me know what they have. 
Top Skin, P.O. Box 20234, 

Cincinnati, OH 4522t) 

Canadian Fred Perry Exchange 

The two-button shirts and the v-neck sweaters are S30US, plus shipping, and the tennis skirts are S25US, plus shipping. Shipping to 
the U.S. is S3.60US for unregistered airmail and $8.56 for registered airmail, which is safer because it's traceable. In Canada, 
shipping is $6.10Cdn for 2-day service and $9.31Cdn for 2-day C.O.D service. Unfortuneately, I can only do C.O.D. orders in 
Canada at the moment. 

To order stuff, people should drop me a line via e-mail or snail mail to look at the latest list o' stuff. Then they can send me a 

certified cheque or money order (made payable to TODD FERGUSON) or well-concealed cash to- 

#29, 10024-82 Avenue 

Edmonton, Alberta, Canada 

T6E 1Z3. 

I mail Xpresspost in Canada and airmail everywhere else. 1 can also do C.O.D. orders but only in Canada. 
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